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AN EMPIRICAL ACCOUNT OF APPEARANCE 


HE idea of appearance has played a large and varied réle in 

philosophic thought. In ancient philosophy, it was ontological 
in character, being used to denote a realm of being which was 
infected with defect or non-being and hence expressed itself in in- 
stability and change. In modern thinking, it has been chiefly an 
epistemic idea. Ontologically, there is but one kind of being; but 
this, as it affects the senses, or is itself affected by the faculties and 
conditions of knowing, becomes subjectivistically altered from its 
real estate. In both cases the distinction of appearance from reality 
is, of course, invidious. To an empiricist the distinction, however 
invalid he may consider it to be metaphysically or epistemologically, 
must have an empirical basis and origin which is misinterpreted in 
the traditional doctrines. It is accordingly incumbent upon him to 
give an analytic account of the origin and role of the meaning of ap- 
pearance such as will acknowledge the empirical facts while elim- 
inating historic misconstructions. 

In its simplest and basic form, ‘‘appearance’’ denotes the fact 
that some things are at a particular time evident, patent, overt, open, 
outstanding, conspicuous, in contrast with others which are hidden, 
concealed, latent, covered up, remote. One of the things which it- 
self soon ‘‘appears’’ or becomes obvious is that there is a connection 
between what is apparent and what is covert such that what ap- 
pears has a representative function. It is a revelation, manifesta- 
tion, exhibition. It can be understood only as a culminating eventu- 
ation of something beside itself which may be otherwise hidden 
—as prophets reveal the will of God—or may be overt in an- 
other connection—as trophies exhibit a victory won in war. A fur- 
ther specification of this function is so significant and so common 
as to deserve a class to itself. We take in the third place something 
which appears—in the first sense—as the clew to something hidden 
or unapparent, and as the basis of search for it: as sign, indication, 
evidence, 


I 


The primary, innocent neutral meaning of appearance may best 
be expressed participially, by the word ‘‘appearing.’’ The world is 
449 
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so constituted that things appear and disappear; the opposite to ap- 
pearance is not reality but disappearance. Owing to rotation, the 
light of a beacon on the seas appears and disappears every so often. 
Similarly, owing to the rotation of the earth, the sun appears in the 
morning and disappears at night. In the spring-time leaves appear 
on the trees; they disappear in winter. Land disappears after a 
ship has got a distance at sea; another land appears after an interval 
of days. What is indicated by the term ‘‘appearance’’ is coming 
into view, sensibly or intellectually—as when the meaning of an ob- 
scure passage ‘‘dawns’’ on the mind, or the clew to a desired inven- 
tion presents itself to an Edison. Appearance signifies conspicuous- 
ness, outstandingness, obviousness, being patent, evident in plain 
view. Its contrast is being obscured, hidden, concealed, absent, re- 
mote. A book appears on publication, a king appears once in a 
while to his subjects, an actor appears daily on the stage. An 
eclipse of the moon appears at calculable intervals. 

If there is a metaphysical problem in the ‘‘ world of appearances”’ 
there must also be one in a ‘‘world of disappearances.’’ This cor- 
relativity of appearing and disappearing is in reality highly signifi- 
cant; it indicates the existence of something in a temporal process 
having phases. The fundamental importance of this temporal char- 
acteristic can be better dealt with at a later stage of our own account. 
At this point, I only want to emphasize that any existential question 
which arises can only concern stages in some temporal process such 
that it includes a cycle of phases. When a thing appears, its here- 
ness and nowness is emphatically realized. If the Aristotelian cate- 
gories of potentiality and actuality were in vogue, we could well 
say that appearing marks an actualization of a potential here-now. 
From any point of view, we must say that it marks a stage in the 
history of some object having different phases, owing to varied re- 
lations to other things. Thus the different appearances of the moon, 
as it waxes and wanes, are not matters of some unfolding from within 
any more than they are marks of degrees of reality; they are func- 
tions of its movement in relation to the movement of the earth. 

It may, however, be objected that the epistemological aspect of 
the matter can not be so easily disposed of. It will be contended 
that since an appearance is always to somebody it involves depend- 
ence upon the mind or consciousness in or to which a thing appears; 
for this reason, I suppose, appearances are often called presentations, 
and presentations are then either identified with states of mind or 
at least with things modified by mind. But appearance does not 
denote a total or pervasive character, an intrinsic quality, but 4 
relation which is additive. A lad appears in school; he answers 
present when the roll is called. No one thinks of supposing that 
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this presence abrogates his being or reduces his reality. It marks 
a phase of his biography determined by his relations to school, class, 
end teachers, just as his absence marks a phase determined by other 
relations, vacation, illness, playing hookey, ete. So a presentation 
marks the existence of a thing in relation to an organism; the table 
before me is in view. If I close my eyes, it disappears from view :— 
a particular relationship ceases, namely, that to a certain part of 
my organism. 

This relation is physical, existential, not epistemic. Its establish- 
ment is, indeed, a necessary condition of knowing, but it does not 
constitute knowledge, in either of its two senses: either as something 
actually known or as something to be known, a theme for inquiry, 
a subject of an investigation which shall terminate in knowledge. 
The sun is efficaciously present to the soil it warms, the plants whose 
growth it effects. Or, taking the case of the organism, its appear- 
ance may, just like the sounding of an alarm clock, operate as a 
signal to begin the round of daily duties. It may, indeed, be known, 
identified, for just what it is, or it may be present as an occasion 
of inquiry in order to discover what it is. But knowing in both 
these senses denotes that something in addition to the original ap- 
pearance is taking place; that the thing appearing is entering into 
more complex relationships. In short, while the appearance is 2 
recondition of knowing, it is not a case of knowing. Furthermore, 
we must note that the relation which determines a thing to appear 
is definite, specifiable, not wholesale. A table disappears—not ab- 
solutely but with respect to sight; when the eyes close, it may still 
be present to the hand. Failure to bear in mind the definite char- 
acter of the organic relation that conditions an appearance is largely 
responsible for treating it as if it involves a unique problem. 


II 


The second sense of ‘‘appearance”’ is display, exhibition, mani- 
festation, revelation. In some instances this meaning is but an 
intensification of that just dealt with. A vivid, spectacular, ap- 
pearance of something is a ‘‘show’’ in an emphatic sense, just as an 
unusual ball-player or child musician is popularly called a ‘‘phe- 
nomenon.’’ But in many eases the idea of showing, manifesting, 
implies something other than the merely striking character of the 
appearance in question. It calls attention explicitly to the connec- 
tion between the whole temporal cycle and the phase of it prom- 
inent at a particular time in a particular context. This connection 
is implied in the first sense of appearing. But the idea of mani- 
festation does something more than make the implicit explicit. It 
designates the appearance as a member of an inclusive whole. A 
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display of fireworks may be only a striking appearance. But it 
may also be a commemoration of a notable event. A procession may 
be only a vivid pageant; but it may also be a celebration. The 
presentation is now a representation; it calls to mind a total situa- 
tion such that reference to it gives the appearing object its meaning. 
It is the appearance of something in the sense of expression. Thus 
a particular act of ill-temper reveals a standing disposition; it is 
a transient ebullition of something enduring; similarly with a mani- 
festation of greed, a display of courage. An actor appears, but 
not just in the sense that a man who had been absent is present. 
Appearance as an actor signifies the assumption of a role or part, 
and this implies the whole, the drama, in which the rdle is a contrib- 
uting member. The subject-matter of the réle would be, relatively, 
non-sense by itself and the drama would be defective without the 
part. A similar context is exemplified when a lawyer appears in 
behalf of a client. His presence is wholly representative, but it 
is a necessary phase in the realization of that which is represented. 
He takes a part in legal proceedings which exhibit a controversy 
in process of solution. There is thus explicit in appearance as 
manifestation an added relation. The sun appears and its appear- 
ance is a phase of the sun’s career. But it does not realize its special 
status by means of appearing on behalf of anything else, such that 
its representative office makes a definitive contribution to the whole. 
If, however, we take the rising of the sun in relation to the constitu- 
tion of the entire system, the particular event may then be said to 
be a manifestation. On the one hand, it is seen to be a necessary 
part of the whole, and on the other hand, it can be understood only 
when it is placed in its relations within the organized system as a 
whole. 

This second meaning leads to a third, the distinctively intel- 
lectual one, determining the logical import of ‘‘appearance.’’ A 
representative exhibition may be more or less adequate or perfect— 
as in the case of lawyer, diplomat, and actor. We say they are or 
are not true, faithful, to their function. They may misrepresent. 
Moreover, in the case of a delegate, a diplomat, credentials are 
demanded and offered. The question of claim and right enters in. 
When an appearance is taken as a manifestation, an organized whole 
is presupposed. The whole is known and the special place and réle 
of the part is taken for granted. Suppose, however, a doubt arises 
as to whether the thing appearing is entitled to act in behalf of an- 
other; a claim is involved which must be investigated before ‘‘man- 
ifestation’’ may be predicated. Representative capacity instead of 
being assumed presents a problem, an inquiry to be undertaken. 
Yet we must not confuse the nature of the problem. We may as- 
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sert that it is false that a man is an agent or representative of those 
whom he pretends to appear in behalf of. This does not mean that 
the ‘‘appearance’’ is false or unreal, but that the objective relations 
which are required to confer upon it the réle which is claimed are 
lacking. Are the delegate’s credentials in order? What is the 
nature of the body by whom he was chosen? There is an epistemic 
relation in the sense of knowledge of relations which obtain to other 
objective things, but not an epistemological problem in the usual 
meaning of epistemology, namely, a direct and unique relation of 
a thing known to a knower. 

A typical case of ‘‘appearance’’ wherein the exact objective refer- 
ence which constitutes a representative office (as a contribution in an 
inclusive whole) is at issue, is found when there is a question of legal 
liability in certain transactions. Did or did not a certain person 
“hold himself out’’ as agent for a certain principal? Or was a man 
who claimed to be an agent of another in making a certain agreement 
authorized to do so? Or, putting the two questions together, did he 
claim a representative character, and if so was he so authorized to 
act in that manner that certain obligations are incumbent on a 
principal? In any such ease, there is a question of whether a certain 
assertion was made or implied, and if so whether the relations to 
other things constituting the whole in question bear out the asser- 
tion. There is a problem, and there is inquiry. The solution of the 
problem one way or another depends upon what relations are discov- 
ered to exist to other things. If these objective relations are ignored, 
then ‘‘appearance’’ is taken to denote a relation to something behind 
or underneath which is wholly different in kind from what appears. 
The relation is taken in a lump, statically and in a co-existential 
cross-section. Hence the ‘‘reality’’ of what appears lies in a dif- 
ferent realm of being. But in reality what is behind and covert is 
other things of the same kind which have to be searched for in 
order to determine the genuineness of the claimed representative 
office. What is ‘‘back’’ is homogenous with what appears. 

When there is doubt as to an asserted representative relation and 
it has to be settled by inquiry into connections with other things, we 
are obviously in a realm where ‘‘appearance’’ has an intellectual sig- 
nificance. What does the appearing thing signify? Is the claimed 
signifying capacity valid? Truth and falsity are involved. In this 
meaning there are further relations involved than in the second case 
where manifestation or exhibition is taken as an undoubted part of 
the situation. As the second sense of appearance makes explicit a 
connection with an inclusive whole, whose various manifestations are 
determined by the nature of the whole to be a serial order, so the 

third sense makes explicit the necessity of determining a right to 
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inclusion within this whole; or, stated more generally, makes neces- 
sary the determination of the interrelated whole of which it is ac- 
tually a constituent. This determination involves a complex set of 
relations. In the proposition ‘‘The sun appears’’ there is implied 
the relation of the event termed ‘‘rising’’ to the sun as an enduring 
object which passes through a cycle of changes. When we say ‘‘The 
rising of the sun is a manifestation of the structure of the solar sys- 
tem’’ the relation is to the whole system of which the appearance of 
the sun at a determinate place and time is a function. The same is 
true in the proposition ‘‘Booth appears in the part of Hamlet,’’ 
where the the drama of Hamlet—or perhaps the entire Shakesperian 
system—is implied as the inclusive whole; so also in the proposition 
‘“Coolidge is the legal president of the United States.’’ But in the 
last proposition ‘‘legal’’ introduces a relationship which is not ex- 
plicit in the second sense, as is evident if we imagine the proposition 
denied. The question of validity, or right, enters in. The system 
is no longer taken for granted as including the part which ‘‘mani- 
fests’’ it in a particular phase but must be sought for. It is also 
necessary to determine the exact nature of the appearing object 
which is alleged to be a representative part of the whole. 


III 


There is involved in the latter determinations a triadic set of rela- 
tions. First, there is the relation which the man in his primary 
qualities sustains to himself as ‘‘holding himself out’’ as agent or as 
purporting to be an official. This is a reflexive relation. Secondly, as 
necessary for the conclusive determination of this relation there is the 
relation of the person claiming the office, rdle, or part to the principal 
or those represented. In the third place, depending upon this de- 
termination, there is a relation to those with whom he has dealings 
in virtue of the office. This third relationship constitutes the differ- 
ential feature of the significance of appearance which is now before 
us. It is the consequences which follow when the claim to a certain 
office is legitimate and which do not follow when it is not justified 
which make it necessary in case of doubt to ascertain the rightfulness 
of the claim. In virtue of being an officer of the law a man has 
distinctive dealings with other persons; he has effective connections 
with them, which he does not have as a human being apart from the 
representative capacity. There is an obvious difference between 
Booth playing a certain réle and a man claiming to be Booth taking 
the same part. In the first instance, those concerned, those affected 
by the playing of the part, either like it or do not like it. But if the 
claim is proved invalid, they have redress; they can exercise claims 
in return. 
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We have selected as typical illustrations instances of persons 
putting forth a representative claim. The purpose of the illustrative 
instances is to prepare the way for an examination of cases where an 
appearing object is taken to have a particular representative capacity 
and office, that of being a sign or evidence of other things: cases 
where the assertion is not made by a person on his own account, but 
is made by the one who takes the thing as evidence or sign of some- 
thing else. The same triad of relations are found in both cases. 
Hence analysis of the cases in which the claim is self-asserted in- 
stead of depending upon some one’s taking or using the appearing 
object as representative is relevant. When something is taken to 
be smoke and smoke is taken to be a sign of fire, there is also 
found the added and differential trait of relation to consequences, 
which consequences differ according as the representative réle is or 
is not justified. ‘When one takes the appearing object as a sign of 
fire, there are reactions and consequences appropriate to fire. Other- 
wise one merely reacts just to the appearing object in its own inher- 
ent presented qualities and not asa sign. There is the same differ- 
ence of treatment and consequences found in responding just to a 
sound and to a sound which is also a word, that is, to which a mean- 
ing is assigned, standing for something beyond itself. When the 
response is to an appearance as a manifestation, expression, or exhi- 
bition, there is no distinction made between the appearing object 
and something beyond. It is one and the same whether we say we 
deal with the whole which includes the manifestation or with the 
manifesting object as a member of the whole; the difference is purely 
verbal. But in the case of an appearance as sign or evidence of 
something else there is the need of determining how justified or valid 
is the claimed sign relationship, since responsive dealing and conse- 
quences depend upon the answer obtained to this question. 


IV 


The nub of the whole matter turns upon the nature of the re- 
flexive relationship, the relation which an appearing object in its 
intrinsic qualities bears to the properties that capacitate it to be a 
sign of something else. That the appearing object is in evidence is 
a truism; the statement is tautologous. But of what is it evidence? 
The latter question introduces distinction within the thing used as 
sign, a reflexive relation. That the relation to something else in- 
volved in being a sign of it is reflected into the appearing object 
itself is obvious from the fact that we take things as signs when we 
do not know of what they are signs. This happens in every inquiry, 
since inquiry implies first that some appearing object is a sign, and 
secondly that we do not as yet know of what it is a sign or evidence. 
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This mode of taking would be impossible unless there were a distinc- 
tion and relation set up within the appearing object between itself 
in its primary qualities and itself in its signifying office: just as q 
sheriff can neither identify his office as sheriff with all his personal 
peculiarities, needs, and capacities, nor yet wholly sink the latter in 
his official capacity. He must distinguish within himself charac- 
teristics which belong to him qua human being from characteristics 
belonging to him as officer, and at the same time relate them to each 
other. Unless he does the latter, his office becomes a purely disem- 
bodied function; it can become operative only through traits which 
belong to him as a human being, his hands, legs, tongue, and wits. 

We may take as illustrative evidence the case of a sound used as 
a sign of something else—as a word in language. A child reacts 
first to a sound as a sound—as the adult reacts to sounds in a lan- 
guage he does not understand as gibberish or as quasi-musical. 
Taking it as a sign depends upon not treating it merely as a sound 
and also upon not identifying it with the thing meant. This is the 
same as saying that he must distinguish it as sound from its proper- 
ties as signifying. The result is both a degradation and an enhance- 
ment. The former affects the sound in its primary existential quali- 
ties; the latter the sound as a sign. The former is reduced to a 
vehicle or carrier; the latter gives the sound dignity and status. 
A good example is found in mathematical symbols where the direct 
quality of the appearing object is reduced as near a minimum as is 
consistent with having any appearance at all in order that there may 
be gain in effective representative import. Relationships react into 
the thing used as symbol to redetermine its prior estate. 

This effect of the reflexive relation is of great importance as a 
clew to understanding the traditional misconstruction of the nature 
of appearances. The essence of this misinterpretation is that it 
notes and retains in mind the degradation of immediate existential 
quality, while it fails to note that this reduction is due to and for 
the sake of the performance of an office as sign of something else— 
as in our monetary system a bullion value is reduced existentially to 
a piece of paper while the paper at the same time gains value as a 
token of indebtedness. In consequence of noting the effect and ne- 
glecting its ground, the degradation is taken to be something intrinsi¢, 
belonging to an existence as such. The appearing object certainly 
exists, but lacks self-justifying existence. It is therefore said to be 
only fragmentary, inherently defective, a puzzling anomaly in the 
order of being. There inevitably ensues the derogatory valuation of 
‘*appearance.’’ 

This analysis applies also to the ‘‘epistemological’’ misconstruction 
of the nature of appearance, though now with especial reference 
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to the second of the triad of relations, that of the relation of the 
appearing thing taken as sign of some doubtful object to that of 
which it is a sign. The legitimacy of a ease of ‘‘holding out’’ as 
agent does not depend upon a direct and unique relation of a man 
to those to whom he holds himself out but upon his antecedent rela- 
tions to others. So the validity of using a thing as sign of this or 
that inferred object depends not on its direct relation to the knower, 
but upon its specific relations to other things. As long as these re- 
main in question, we say that ‘‘apparently’’ it signifies this or that. 
“Tt seems to do so.’’ ‘‘ Apparently’’ and ‘‘seeming’’ have nothing to 
do with its direct and co-existential relation to the knower, nor with 
its intrinsic quality as affected by this relation. They designate 
the doubtful state of an inferred object. Whenever final judgment 
in inference is suspended an appearing object gains a distinctive 
intellectual status, such as is conveyed in propositions like: ‘‘The 
bill seems to be counterfeit’’; ‘‘the patient appears to have typhoid,”’ 
ete. 

Instead of denoting an intrinsie distortion of reality due to re- 
lation to a knower, ‘‘appearance’’ here marks a safeguard and pre- 
caution characteristic of all careful inferential inquiry. By use of 
‘“appears,’’ ‘‘seems,’’ attention is called to the as yet uncertain 
status of the inferred object, while at the same time a record is made 
of the fact that the thing which appears (in the first sense) has a 
certain amount of evidential force attached to it. Permit this dis- 
tinctive phase of partial, inconclusive, representative capacity to be 
ignored, and ‘‘seeming’’ is inevitably taken to be a quality of what 
appears, due to relation of the thing in itself to a knower. 


Vv 


It is submitted that in the foregoing considerations is found the 
explanation of the category of ‘‘phenomena’’ as opposed to true 
realities found in Greek thought. Men are now in possession of 
methods of inquiry which have proved their efficacy to unravel the 
knots which come along with frustrated inference. There are still, 
of course, many cases in which we can not complete an attempted 
inference ; when, that is, we can not tell just what some thing means 
although it is undoubted in its existential manifestation. But our 
technique of inquiry has succeeded in so many cases (and in so many 
tases we have managed to improve a defective technique until it has 
proved adequate) that in practise we recognize such cases as in- 
stances of blocked inference, and lay the subject-matter aside for 
further investigation. We employ the subject-matter to define a 
problem for research. But when the distinction between phenomena 
and noumena as two orders of Being was formulated, there was no 
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technique of experimental analysis. The mechanical and the mathe- 
matical instruments of intellectual resolution were both lacking. 
Consequently, the world was full of anomalies—things which un- 
doubtedly existed, but which could not be understood or duly con- 
nected with other things. It was an easy and not unnatural generali- 
zation to say that they constituted a realm on their own account. All 
that could be done, in the absence of methods which would link them 
into members of a course of events, thereby explaining them, was to 
classify them with one another as ‘‘phenomena.’’ 

This account is confirmed by the fact that the higher and con- 
trasting realm of being was antithetically conceived as noumena. 
Things which appear are present in sense-perception; the eye, ear, 
hand are the media of their determinate presence. Inferred objects 
that define their meaning and also constitute their full reality are, 
on the other hand, qua inferred, objects of thought. This statement 
is a truism, inference and.thought being synonymous. Now at pres- 
ent our scientific technique is such that we can, speaking generally, 
experimentally control conditions so that an inferred object may it- 
self be rendered perceptible, if not in its entirety, at least in respect 
to some of its defining features. Any existential subject-matter ar- 
rived at by calculation is at least a candidate for observation. When 
the technique of observational analysis is not adequate to bring the 
calculated objects into view or render them apparent, they are 
treated as hypothetical. But Greek methods of inquiry made no 
provision for the ‘‘eategory’’ of the hypothetically existent any 
more than it did for the temporarily problematic. Hence the intel- 
ligible object which furnished meaning and stability to the percepti- 
ble object was treated as final, not as intermediate. It was intrin- 
sically and wholly the object of thought, the noumenon, but in 
inference conducted by physical and mathematical methods there is 
no break in kind between the object which appears and the inferred 
object. For such inference proceeds by insertion of intermediaries 
which are sufficiently numerous and compact to be members of a tem- 
poral continuum. For lack of such methods, Greek speculation 
made a single jump from the apparent object to the object of thought; 
the absence of intermediary connecting links necessarily shoved the 
latter into a non-temporal realm. 

The hard and fast distinction between the perceptible object as 
mere appearance and the intelligible object as ultimate reality is 
thus a projection, from a period when methods of inferential inquiry 
were deficient, into a period when methods actually practised leave 
no place for the distinction. The important thing to bear in mind 
is that when an ulterior object of inquiry is constituted, the percep 
tible or apparent object no longer stands over against what is in- 
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ferred, but is included along with it in a comprehensive series or an 
inclusive whole. Any case of physical investigation illustrates what 
is here asserted. When, for example, the appearances or phenomena 
termed malaria are satisfactorily understood, they present themselves 
as part of the life-history of anopheles in connection with the life- 
history of the creature who is their host. When the inference is 
completed in the categorical assertion of an object, both the appear- 
ing (perceived) thing which has been employed as sign and the in- 
ferred (intelligible) object lose the isolation they present during the 
process of inquiry and delayed inference. They both become mem- 
bers of an interrelated inclusive whole, so that the category of ‘‘man- 
ifestation’’ becomes applicable. A one-to-one relation in isolation 
between the appearing thing and what it means is characteristic only 
of the period of doubt and inquiry. The reason why our focal 
awareness fastens so exclusively upon the perceived or appearing 
object and the definite inferred or intelligible object is obvious. 
They are terms in a literal sense, defining terminals of the inclusive 
whole, and nothing is gained by giving attention to the latter. The 
case is similar to the presence of a locked door and search for its key. 
The reality is the whole operation of opening the locked door. But 
the sought-for key is literally the key to this operation, just as the 
lock defines the problem. As soon-as the key is found which fits, the 
operation takes place as a matter of course. It is passed over in 
explicit consciousness just because it is so taken for granted as that 
which gives meaning to the key and to the search for it. 


VI 


We have, however, temporarily turned aside from the explanation 
of the epistemological misconstruction. Deferred inference, or rela- 
tion to a missing signified object, is expressed in such propositions as 
“This seems to be pure milk (but perhaps is skimmed milk).’’ But 
such propositions as ‘‘It looks blue or chalky’’ have a distinctly dif- 
ferent intellectual force. ‘‘The man down on the street looks very 
small from here’’—the top of a high building. ‘‘That distant moun- 
tain appears blue.’’ ‘‘The rails seem to converge; the stick appears 
bent ; the coin seems elliptical.’’ Such propositions (which have been 
made of late the object of much puzzled speculation) have a ready 
interpretation when taken in their logical status, that is, as in- 
volved in the use of appearing things as signs of something else. In 
the cases previously analyzed it was the inferred object which is 
merely ‘‘apparent,’’ that is apparently but not surely signified. 
The propositions just stated refer to the way in which the object 
used as evidence presents itself. They state the appearing object as 
it appears—in our first neutral sense. But they state it with a pur- 
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pose—that of defining the exact nature of the evidence at hand, 
‘*The stick seems bent in water’’ does not mean that the appearing 
object seems bent. It means that what appears is something bent, 
though not necessarily the stick; perhaps light. 

The first step is to put ourselves on guard against depending 
upon the vague term ‘‘seems,’’ ‘‘appears.’’? We must specify the 
respect in which it appears, to eye, ear, touch, smell. If I say that 
a straight stick rising out of water looks bent (implying relation to 
the eye) I but state an objective fact, verified by a camera, and ex- 
plained by well-known physical principles. In exactly the same way 
when I say that a moving whistle sownds higher or lower in pitch as 
it approaches or recedes, I state a fact of relationship to the ear. 
Incredible as it may appear, a serious problem has been made out of 
the fact that a fire feels colder as we move away from it. The process 
of creating the ‘‘problem’’ is as follows. The fire has really but one 
temperature. How is that fact to be reconciled with the fact that at 
different distances it seems to be of many different temperatures? 
Of course, it can not be; but the statement is so mixed as to be absurd; 
the problem, not the solution, is at fault. The temperature of the air 
affected by the fire changes with distance; this is a physical fact, and 
what is felt is the temperature of the air. Thus to say that the fire 
feels colder as we recede is to state an incontrovertible fact; there 
would be a problem only if it were not so. 

It may seem like a trick to do away with this ‘‘problem’’ by sub- 
stituting specific terms, looks, sounds, feels, for the general term 
‘‘appears,’’ ‘‘seems.’’ But the force of the substitution is to call at- 
tention to a specific relation, to that particular part of the nervous or- 
ganism which is involved as a condition, a physical or causal condi- 
tion, of the appearance of the thing which is to serve as sign. The 
propositions under discussion make explicit the exact nature of the 
thing to be used as evidence, before it is used. 

This becomes evident if, instead of stating a definitive or con- 
cluded judgment such as ‘‘ The straight stick looks bent in the water,” 
we say merely ‘‘There is present a form which to the eye looks bent,” 
a statement of fact, but of fact about the appearing object irrespec- 
tive of any inferential use made of it. If we say ‘‘The round coin 
looks elliptical seen from this angle’’ we again state a correct 
judgment. If we say ‘‘There is present to the eye an elliptical 
form’’ we describe the nature of the appearance (in our first sense) 
preliminary to making inferential use of it. It may be said, how- 
ever, that we have unduly simplified the situation in getting rid of 
the alleged problem. It may be objected that the real problem lies 
in the fact that there are many appearances, and that the question 
to be answered is which of these, if any, is or corresponds to the real 
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object, a stick or penny. Why, for example, should the circular 
form, the thing appearing in perpendicular vision, be assigned any 
superiority over other appearances to the eye? The reply is that it 
is not; the superiority assigned to it is that of being a better sign. 
And that it is such is something learned by experience in making use 
of various appearing objects as bases of inferring other things. 

A man sights with his eye along the edge of a board he has been 
planing and says ‘‘it looks straight.’’ This is simply a statement of 
fact, of the same kind as when he says ‘‘it is a board.’’ If he said 
‘it 1s straight,’’ he would have made an inference from what appears 
to his eye, perhaps a wrong one. When he confined himself to saying 
“it looks straight’’ he limits himself to a statement of the nature of 
what appears and suspends inferential judgment; it is just as if a 
geologist were to confine his report to saying that there are certain 
marks on the rock which suggest a trilobite, while he refrains from 
asserting that they are a fossil trilobite. In any such ease, the one 
who makes the judgment recognizes in effect that the conditions of 
the appearing object are complex; they include both the edge of the 
board and his sersori-cerebral apparatus. Both conditions are in- 
volved in the temporal series of which the last term is the appearing 
object. No epistemic import is assigned to vision, but the visual ap- 
paratus is taken for what it is, one of the physically causal conditions 
of what appears or is present. Distrusting the adequacy as sign or 
evidence of this appearance, one then resorts to production of another 
appearance, the process being identical with any physical experiment 
where conditions are intentionally varied. One runs a finger over 
the edge and says ‘‘It feels uneven here and there.’’ The implication 
is not that a tactile appearance is more real than a visual, but that 
for certain purposes it affords a better sign of a sought-for object. 
If one is still in doubt one may fall back upon mechanical appliances 
—upon relations to other things instead of relations to the organism 
—in order to determine that appearance which shall serve as a sign. 
As actual existences all ‘‘appearances’’ stand on the same level; as 
signs some are better than others, just as what one witness says is 
better evidence than what another says, although the utterances of 
each are equally actual occurrences. 


VII 


We conclude with a summary. The original and neutral sense 
of appearance is just that something previously remote, covert or 
obscure appears—comes into view, into actualized presence. When 
the thing appearing is referred without question to a whole of which 
it is a related member, it is termed an exhibition, manifestation, dis- 
play, expression. But often this reference can not be made directly ; 
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that to which it belongs has to be searched for. The evident object 
is now treated as evidence; it gains the réle of sign or index of some- 
thing or other. In its reflexive relation it sets a problem to be in- 
quired into. The appearance is now an appearance of something 
whose nature is to be determined by inference from the appearing 
objects and from others which may be aligned with it. Appearing 
now takes temporarily the form of seeming rather than of showing. 
But ‘‘seeming’’ does not signify that something seems to exist, but 
that a certain object seems to be pointed to: ‘‘seeming’’ denotes an 
essayed, but temporarily blocked, inference. Finally, it is often 
necessary in the interest of control of inference to state causal con- 
ditions of that appearing thing which is used as sign. In this opera- 
tion, organic conditions of touch, sight, hearing, smell, or taste are 
specified and ‘‘appears’’ is specified into feels, looks, sounds, smells, 
tastes thus and so. The process is no different than when a scientist 
specifies the physical apparatus which he has employed in pro- 
ducing the phenomena which are used as evidence in making an 
inference to a certain state of affairs. 

This point is worth dwelling upon. It has been implied through- 
out that the relation to organic apparatus involved in such terms as 
‘‘looks, sounds, feels, tastes’’ is a reference to a causal condition of 
the production of the particular object which appears, not a refer- 
ence to a knower, an epistemological reference, and that this relation 
is specified as a safeguard of the use to be made of it in inference 
from it. The statement is thus precisely analogous to the pains 
which a scientific experimenter takes to specify exactly the apparatus 
through which he obtains the subject-matter from which he infers 
certain conclusions. If a man uses a microscope in obtaining his 
evidential subject-matter he tells of its nature and manner of em- 
ployment so that another can decide how the objects were made 
to appear. The statement that a thing ‘‘looks thus and so’’ is of 
precisely the same sort; the difference being, on the one hand, the 
greater degree of refinement of causal condition in the case of the 
microscope, and on the other hand, the presence of an organic mech- 
anism as a condition of the appearance of anything whatever. A 
similar principle applies to the use of a sense-organ under different 
conditions and to recourse to various sense organs: not because the 
appearance conditioned by one is more real existentially than that of 
any other, or less real than that of the thing inferred, but because 
in this way subject-matter better for purposes of inference is secured. 
So, in the laboratory, conditions are intentionally varied and pre- 
cisely for the same reason: to obtain a fuller amount of evidential 
material and to use its various phases as means of checking the 
use of other portions. 
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The general notion of ‘‘appearance’’ we have broken up into 
a number of meanings each distinctive in a particular contextual 
situation. The elimination of traditional misconstruction is pro- 
cured when we keep these meanings definite, each in its proper 
place, and do not transfer and mix traits of one with those of an- 
other. Four distinctive situations are stated in such propositions 
as the following: (I) The sun appears (rises, or emerges from a 
cloud)—the primitive and neutral meaning. (II) The sun’s ap- 
pearing at this place and time is a manifestation of certain character- 
istics of the structure of the system to which sun and earth belong; 
a type of proposition which states the conclusion of any completed 
inquiry accepted as valid knowledge. (III) The sun seems to move 
(apparently moves) from east to west across a stationary earth; the 
statement of an inferred object with an intimation of suspense and 
doubt concerning its correctness, or as preliminary to its rejection 
and the statement of another inferred total object such as ‘‘In 
reality, the earth rotates and its rotation, while the sun remains 
stationary with reference to the earth, accounts for the appearing ob- 
jects which were used (wrongly) as the basis of the other inference.’’ 
And finally (IV) ‘‘The sun looks to the eye about the size of a 
twenty-five cent piece’’—a statement of a fact which is to serve as 
part of the matter of an inference as to its actual size, or in inference 
about its distance, ete. 

In denying the metaphysical interpretation of appearance as an 
inferior order of being, it is not meant, of course, to deny all meta- 
physical implications in a certain sense of ‘‘metaphysical.’’ On the 
contrary, the argument rests throughout on the fact that existential 
subject-matter in each of the four types of propositions is a series 
or order of interrelated elements forming an inclusive whole of which 
the appearances are members. If this existential fact be denied, 
some form of bad metaphysics is bound to result. Nor is it implied 
that no general theory of knowledge is involved. On the contrary, 
the analysis points to the fact that knowledge requires as its pre- 
condition an appearing object which results from an integrated in- 
teraction of all factors, the organism included, and that the com- 
pleted object of knowledge is precisely such an interrelated and 
self-manifesting whole as includes an appearance. 

JOHN DEWEY. 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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MORAL FREEDOM 


I 


i ORAL freedom is usually held to be a unique thing—sui gen- 
— eris. Both those who affirm and those who deny the fact of 
freedom assume that they are dealing with an idea to which no 
other natural event is comparable. It is necessary to inquire in 
what sense it is unique. This will involve an examination of what 
we mean by moral and what we mean by free. We are here chiefly 
interested in the latter inquiry. 

If we make a list of the contexts in which we use the term 
‘“free,’’ we will find that it is used in a variety of ways. We have 
free air, free space, free land, free acts, free birds, free speech, 
free press, free men, etc. The list could be made much longer, and 
a careful study of the entire context in each case would be profitable. 

Since we use the same word in all these contexts, it is important 
to ask if there is some common quality present in all these cases 
which justifies the use of the same word. If we take the case of 
‘*free air,’’ certain things appear as strange when we examine the 
fact to which reference is made. For the air to which the sign 
refers is actually compressed to the point which makes it possible 
to fill an automobile tire up to a pressure of seventy or more pounds. 
Yet the air is ‘‘free.’’ The fact of its compression is not relevant to 
our meaning when we call the air free, since what we mean is that 
one does not have to pay for the privilege of filling one’s tires. 

A ‘‘free press’’ offers similar paradoxes. A press is free, but 
it must be managed according to practices of sound business; it 
must not persistently offend the standards of good taste; it must 
deal with matters in which the public has an interest; it must make 
terms with its employees, sometimes as individuals, and sometimes 
as collecting bargaining groups; it must be housed comfortably, and 
with a reasonable degree of permanency; it must solve very pressing 
problems of the technique of assembling, and distributing the news; 
and finally, it can not print any and everything which it might want 
to print either in time of war or in time of peace. Yet, in spite 
of any and all these things, we speak of a free press. The fact is 
that none of these things, unless it be the last one, is relevant to 
the question of the freedom of the press, in the sense in which the 
term is used. 

Is there some quality which is the essential quality in the idea of 
freedom? I propose the following propositions as supplying the 
definition of the ‘‘free.’’? When we use the term we do these things: 
(1) We imply a system of reference within which certain conditions 
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prevail; (2) We imply an opposite system of reference within which 
the opposite conditions prevail; (3) We affirm that the instance 
under consideration belongs to the one; (4) We deny that it be- 
longs to the other. Every case of ‘‘freedom’’ will show all these 
implications. 

In the case of free air, we mean all these things. We mean that 
there is a class of things which may be had on certain conditions: 
the payment of a certain price in money. We mean that there 
is another class of things which may be had on opposite conditions: 
ie., Without paying a money price. We say that this air is not a 
ease of the first class of things. That is, price is not one of the con- 
ditions under which this air may be had. It is a case of the second 
class of things. Of all the conditions which are attached to the get- 
ting of this air, the presence or absence of one only makes the differ- 
ence between free and not free air. 

The case of freedom of the press offers no different conditions. 
When we call it free, we are considering it as related to a certain 
system of conditions and its opposite, and we say of the press that it 
belongs here, not there. 

This makes it possible to understand the double reference of 
freedom, which Kant noted, but which is very frequently overlooked. 
Freedom has a positive as well as a negative meaning. The psycho- 
logical explanation of the fact that the negative reference is usually 
most prominent in our notice is not far to seek. We assert our 
freedom over against some situation which seems about to hinder us 
in some way, or against some authority which is being set up over 
us. But when we assert that we will not do a certain thing in 
obedience to authority, we do not always consider that we mean 
we will do something else instead. Freedom, in other words, means 
for something as well as from something. 

The thing for which freedom is claimed is whatever we are doing 
at the time; or it is that which is on the other side of the hindrance 
which confronts us; or which is forbidden by the authority which 
is set up over us. But this means that we are so related to the 
difficult or forbidden thing that we are seeking it or would seek 
it under ordinary circumstances. If we were so constructed that 
no obstacle were a difficulty, we would go on seeking the thing beyond 
the authority. In such a case we would most probably never con- 
sider that we were free, since we would not take account of difficulty. 
But it can not be doubted that we would be free in such a case. 
“Freedom’’ in such a case would mean ‘‘autonomy.’’ 

It is important to make the distinction between laws considered 
as determining action and as formule for stating action. If there 
is an agent, both all-powerful and all-knowing, which always acts 
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in the same way in the same circumstances, a formula which states 
the uniformity of its action is the law of its action. Consequently, 
a free agent may act according to immutable laws. It is not law 
which contradicts freedom, but rather the presence of an item in 
a system of action which is not a part of that system. 

We here disagree with Kant in his position that freedom, as 
freedom, implies intelligence. We have already given the best of 
reasons for so doing, in pointing out that we have free air, free 
winds, and all the rest of the free things of which we speak. What 
Kant means by saying that freedom implies intelligence is that the 
freedom of which he is speaking implies intelligence. He means that 
there is a class of things or actions whose differentia is intelligence; 
there is another class which does not have this character; the things 
and actions of which he is talking are of the first class, i.e., have this 
mark. 

But when we say of a thing that it is intelligent, we imply that 
it is subject to the same kinds of judgment as are other things of 
the class intelligent. It acts according to the laws of intelligent 
things, but is free as regards the laws of the opposite class. By 
the same token, when we say of a thing that it belongs to the class 
of not-intelligent things, we mean that it will not be subject to the 
laws of intelligent things, which means that it is ‘‘free’’ as regards 
those laws. We may say, therefore, that freedom and necessity are 
mutually implicative, each impossible in fact or in idea without the 
other. 

II 


‘‘Physical necessity is a heteronomy of the efficient causes; i.e., 
something else determines the efficient cause to exert its causality,” 
says Kant. 

Progress may be made in analyzing our problem if we substitute 
the terms ‘‘stimulus’’ and ‘‘response’’ for ‘‘ecause’’ and ‘‘effect.”’ 
This can be done without introducing any non-mechanical consid- 
erations. Let the stimulus and response be so related that each is 
deducible from the other. Given S, R may be calculated; Given R, 8 
may be determined. If this conception is applied to organisms, 
this result follows: stimulus without response is an abstraction; 
response without stimulus is an abstraction. The concrete term is 
stimulus-response. 

Consider the stimulus ‘‘food’’; for example, a piece of meat. 
The hungry dog snatches it ; the well-fed dog sniffs at it. Or, again, 
light is the stimulus for approaching movements in some organisms; 
for departing movements in others. 

In general, it may be said that our human sense organs are stim- 
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ulated by rhythmic energy transported by various media. But if 
we take any specific sense, we find a mutual relationship between 
the organ and its stimuli. In the case of the visual organ and stim- 
uli, the normal range of vision runs through the spectrum from 
the red to the violet. But the fact of mutual determination is per- 
fectly evident from the fact that below the red end there are other 
rays which the organ does not ‘‘pick up,’’ as it were, and beyond 
the violet are others to which the organ makes no response. Within 
the range of normal vision, on the other hand, are all kinds of va- 
riation from the normal color vision. These facts should be con- 
clusive evidence that both organ and physical vibration must be 
considered in the definition of stimulus and response. 

All the above is the ground on which it is affirmed that stimulus 
and response are correlative terms, in a specific system of reference. 
Apart from that system, whatever else they may be, they are not 
stimulus and response. From an abstract point of view they may 
be thought of as separate and discrete, and then we may speak of 
the response as being determined by an ‘‘outside’’ cause, but from 
the point of view of concrete reality, ‘‘outside’’ and ‘‘inside’’ are 
not relevant. 

The same considerations hold for inorganic determination. When 
water and lime are brought together, a characteristic effect is pro- 
duced ; when the same water and iron are brought together, another 
effect, which is also characteristic, is produced; and when the same 
water is brought together with sugar, still another characteristic 
effect is produced. In abstract, substantial terms we define water 
as composed of certain proportions of certain elements, and as such, 
it is a stable, unmoving thing. But as soon as we begin to inquire 
what ‘‘it does’’ we see that what we mean by water is, in last analy- 
sis, to be stated in terms of what occurs when this specific combina- 
tion is brought into relations with other behavioristically defined 
terms. And that means that with respect to the phenomena observed 
in that relation, neither of the terms can be considered ‘‘outside’’ 
except by abstraction. 

It seems necessary, therefore, to conclude this part of the dis- 
cussion in the following propositions: 

1. Physical necessity, considered as a heteronomy of the ef- 
ficient causes, is either an abstraction, or it is impossible. 

2. Freedom and necessity are related as complementaries, and 
by virtue of the fact that a substantially defined thing may be be- 
havioristically defined as within different systems of relations, such 
that at any particular moment it may be free as respects the one 
system, and determined as respects the other system. 

There emerges the paradox that in a world where everything 
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is determined, everything is free; where nothing is determined, noth- 
ing is free; where some things are determined, some things are free, 
It is not possible to affirm one while denying the other. 

But the activity is not free and determined, at the same time, 
with respect to the same system of reference. If it is free as respects 
the one, it is determined as respets the other, and vice versa. The 
same thing can be said using the terms ‘‘positive’’ and ‘‘negative 
freedom.’’ If an activity is negatively free as respects one system 
of reference, it is positively free as respects the opposite system of 
reference. But to be positively free is to act according to the laws 
of a positive system of reference, and to be negatively free is to be 
uninfluenced by the laws of the opposite system of reference. 


III 


In the system in which moral freedom is affirmed, good and bad, 
right and wrong, are predicates of things and of actions. The pre- 
ceding discussion has attempted to place moral freedom within a 
larger class of free systems. If this is possible, it follows that in 
the other systems of this class ‘‘free’’ there ought to be found these 
predicates, and they ought to be applied for analogous reasons. 
An examination of the facts will show that this is actually the case. 

It is important to notice that we use ‘‘good’’ in reference to in- 
organic things. Here is a recently painted house on which flakes 
of paint are curled everywhere, giving the house a scaly appearance. 
We say, ‘‘That paint was bad; there was something wrong with it.”’ 
We mean by these statements that this material which was called 
paint, and used as paint, does not act in accordance with the laws 
of paint. We call a watch good when it serves well the functions of 
a watch, namely, acts in accordance with the laws of watches. And 
of all other things in the same way; they are good when they act 
according to the laws of their kind, and bad when they do not so act. 

But if we analyze further the meaning of bad in these cases, 
we shall see that what is bad from one point of view may be good 
from another. Why does the paint act in this way? Examine this 
particular material which we have called paint; we shall find that 
its activity is according to the regular laws of that material. It is 
a combination of materials which always acts in this way under 
similar conditions. This means that it never would successfully 
fulfill the functions of paint, and hence ought not to be called paint 
at all. But it may fulfill other functions which may justify us m 
calling it good from another point of view. 

When I say of an inorganic material that it is good, I mean that it 
is ‘‘good of its kind;’’ that it satisfactorily performs the functions of 
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things in its class. I mean that it pleases me, satisfies my purpose, 


fulfills my predictions. When I eall it bad, I mean the opposite 


of these statements. ‘‘Good,’’ therefore, means a positive, fulfilling 
relation to purposes, wishes, and predictions. But this is possible 
only in so far as the activity of the thing is in accordance with the 
laws of action which takes place in specific systems of reference. 
So that constant, orderly—that is to say, lawful—action is the im- 
plication of ‘‘good’’ in precisely the same way as it is of ‘‘free.’’ 

We pass judgments of good and bad on lower anima! forms for 
the same reasons as above, and we mean the same thing by the 
terms. A ‘‘good’’ bird dog may be worthless as a dog for hunting 
opossums, and a good opossum dog may be utterly worthless as a 
guard for children. But both the ‘‘good’’ and the ‘‘bad’’ refer to 
well-defined, orderly, consistent systems or habits of acting. So 
that we can say ‘‘This dog is good for hunting quail, but he is 
worthless if you want to hunt opossums,’’ or ‘‘This dog is good if 
you want to hunt opossums, but you would not want to leave 
him with your children.’’ The two implications of good emerge 
once more in this connection: Good implies regular, orderly, lawful 
action, on the one hand, and positive, fulfilling relation to purpose on 
the other. 

If we take the judgments we pass on landscapes, we have another 
interesting illustration of the way we pass judgments of approval and 
disapproval, of good and bad. There is a drive through the Lake 
Forest country in Illinois, where you travel for miles with evidences 
of the landscape gardener’s art present on every green hill. There 
is in northern Michigan a vast stretch of virgin forest, which covers 
miles of territory so thickly that you are helpless without a com- 
pass. There are no landmarks visible, and you are fortunate if you 
are ever able to see fifty feet away. You look in vain for evidence 
that the face of nature has been changed by man. The observer says 
of both that they are beautiful. But to say of one that it is beauti- 
ful is to recognize its beauty as belonging to one class, subject to a 
certain class of judgment; while to say of the other that it is beau- 
tiful is to say that it belongs to another class, and is subject to the 
ideas and judgment appropriate to that class. 

When we pass judgments on persons and their actions, we must 
make a distinction between those which we pass on other people, and 
those which we pass on ourselves. In the former, we are on the 
outside of the act, with the observer’s viewpoint; in the latter, we 
are on the ‘‘inside,’’ and have the viewpoint of the participator. 
The former case lends itself to the same analysis as is made in the 
above discussion; the latter must be considered separately. 

In cases of the widest generality, we say, here is a kind of be- 
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havior which we may expect of any man or woman. That is, we 
have a more or less specific definition of a behavioristic system, which 
is organized according to certain rules or laws, and according to 
which we expect any man or woman to act. As long as the behavior 
of any individual does not conflict with our expectations as based 
upon this more or less conscious system, questions of morals are not 
raised. When it is raised by some real or fancied exception to our 
rule, we pass judgment upon that individual as good or bad, depend- 
ing on whether we find the exception to rules of conduct to be real or 
fancied. There is a possibility that after consideration we shall de- 
cide that the action was not against our expectation after all, in 
which case the action may have served to bring to more specific defini- 
tion just what we mean by our expectations of proper behavior. 

In case we decide that our expectations have been really disap- 
pointed, our procedure in the passing of judgments serves to define 
systems of increasingly less generality, the individual being at one 
extreme, and the human at the other. That is to say, if we judge 
a certain behavior from the point of view of the orient, it will be 
good; from the point of view of western civilization, it will be bad. 
It may be good from the standpoint of the American, and bad from 
that of the Englishman. It may be good for the citizen of the 
northern state, and bad from that of the citizen of a southern state. 
It may be good to any group and bad to another, with ever decreas- 
ing generality, until man to man judgment may be different. 

Consequently, there again appears the principle that our justi- 
fication for praising or blaming single acts, or several acts, does not 
lie in their chance, so-called ‘‘free’’ characteristic, but in the fact 
that they stand for a system of behavior according to which other 
acts may be predicted, and which system we approve. In so far as 
action is unique, we account for it in some way, such as: (a) indi- 
vidual character—in which case the above analysis applies—(b) 
accident, chance, ete.—in which case we count them insignificant 
from the standpoint of moral evaluation of the individual. Our 
conclusions in this case are that judgment on others is made in terms 
of predictability according to a system of behavior. 

What of the judgments we pass on ourselves? They are of three 
general classes: Those we pass on the present self, those we pass on 
our past selves, and those we pass on our future selves. Two re- 
marks must be made here. In the first place, the judging self, in 
the act of judging, sets itself over against the self of the past, pres- 
ent, and future. Its judgment will therefore be analogous to the 
judgment we pass on other people. In the second place, the standard 
is not capable of being stated in other terms than membership in 4 
social group. We think of this self of ours from the standpoint of 
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this group and that group. We may condemn it from one point of 
view and praise it from another. In this, the most critical case, 
therefore, there is also the fact that judgments of good and bad imply 
systems of behavior, acting according to regular laws. In all these 
ways there is confirmation of the principle that every judgment of 
good means laws of activity, just as every case of freedom meant ac- 
tion according to law. Consequently, the case of moral freedom 
requires the definition of the system of action with respect to which 
we affirm both freedom and moral goodness, 

The system which is peculiarly related to moral freedom is that 
which belongs to the class whose definitive character is overt and 
decisive action is delayed while the situation is canvassed from more 
than one point of view: that is, it is conscious, rational activity. 
Note that these things are true with regard to this system. It is a 
behavior system, with its own internal laws, just as any other system 
of which mention has been made. In the second place, judgments of 
good and bad with reference to membership in it are made in a way 
analogous to those referring to any other system. When this con- 
scious process is going on, we demand of it no more than we demand 
of the overt systems of behavior. We expect only such points of 
view to be present as the known or discoverable experience of the 
individual gives us a right to expect. Individuals of such an age, 
who have been brought up in such situations, have read such books, 
and given utterances to such purposes in life, give us a right to ex- 
pect so much reflection, so many points of view compared. If the 
prediction is fulfilled, we say he is good; if not, he is bad. 

But we feel immediately that there is something to be given in 
explanation of failure to reflect, and so we say his lack of reflection 
was caused (heteronomy) by the suddenness of the presented situa- 
tion, by worry over something, by weariness. But these offer no 
explanation so long as they are considered as isolated and single 
occurrences. It is only when they are defined as components of a 
behavioristic system which has definite laws that they offer an ex- 
planation. And their explanation serves to identify the individual 
as a member of a different system of behavior from the one in which 
he had previously been identified, when his lack of reflection was 
called bad. In the third place, the reflective system is not to be con- 
sidered as creative of new systems of acting. If I decide to play 
golf, I must conform to the laws of learning motor habits; to speak 
French, I must go through the training in French; to do anything, 
I must build up that system of activity. 

To sum up, therefore, freedom and unpredictability are not 
equivalent terms. Nor is unpredictability demanded by our moral 
judgments. The opposite, rather. If an action which we call wrong 
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is not considered as revealing a ‘‘character,’’ if it is considered an 
isolated instance, we pass it by as of no significance. Our judgments 
against a person, our punishment of crime, is based on the assump- 
tion that the person is such a person, because he acts in this certain 
way. 

We therefore present the thesis that no demand of freedom, or 
of moral judgment, is contradicted or made impossible by the as- 
sumption that activity is always according to definite, positive laws, 
which are capable of being stated in scientific terms. 

M. R. GaBBERt. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 
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Compendium Dialecticae, Criticae et Ontologiae. P. FRANctsco 
MarxuacH, S. J. Barcinone: Eugenius Subirana, Pontificius 
Editor. 1926. 287 pp. 


The title of the book is a fair description of its contents. It 
assumes to give a compact yet detailed account of all the principles 
embraced in the traditional logic and metaphysics of the Church. 
The method is familiar. There is first the statement of the question, 
then a discussion of its constituent theses, next an emphatic declara- 
tion of pertinent objections, and finally a careful and presumably ef- 
fective answer to each. The voice of Aquinas is heard on every 
page. There is no change of feeling or belief from his day to our 
own. This does not mean that problems set by modern philosophy 
go by unobserved. Even so recent a program as that of Pragmatism 
receives its due ratio of attention. Its essence is held to be Utility, 
either for the individual or for the group. But the program is 
thwarted by virtue of the antithetical choices required of its pro- 
ponent. Thus, utility will be either speculative or practical, either 
private or public, either present or remote, either pure or mixed 
with nascent pain. It can not be the ultimate basis of judgment; we 
must seek a more fundamental law. 

But let us come to grips with the substance of the book. The 
impression that is forced upon us, especially in the second part, is 
the vise-like compulsion of the logical processes. Truth has a drive 
that neither sentiment nor argument ean resist. Relativism is ex- 
eluded. Thinkers in ‘‘our day’’ who adopt this maxim argue that 
knowledge must have regard for the opinions of different observers, 
as well as for the changes that take place in a given object from one 
moment to another (p. 88). Father Marxuach categorically denies 
this conclusion. Truth is embodied in the relation between the mind 
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and its object, a relation both fixed and unchangeable. ‘‘ Logical 
truth,’’ he says, ‘‘is conformity of the mental act with its object.’’ 
The author explains that the mental act is a direct act (in recto), 
that is, it is a clear recognizable act of conscious mind, while the 
object is obtained indirectly (in obliquo), because it must be repre- 
sented to us under accepted forms. Yet there can be no shadow of 
a mistake. Even when intuition grasps the essence of the Holy 
Trinity its truth is completely confirmed to the mind. The judgment 
is absolutely veracious. 

Furthermore, the types of certitude—intrinsie and extrinsic, 
immediate and mediate—serve to support the infallible character of 
truth. Thus, to the carefully trained mind, even physical phenomena 
which contradict the common laws of nature, will assume the form of 
compelling reality. Plainly, such facts can not carry conviction in 
their own right, but when viewed sub specie eternitatis, under the 
spell of the eternal purpose, they express the same inexorable verity 
as do the axioms of Geometry. Hence, the only way to change the 
judgment from one of probability to one of certainty, is to introduce 
the rule of supernatural guidance, which is applicable both in physics 
and in logic. But, we may protest, necessity obtains by this device a 
wholly new meaning; it passes beyond the limits of ordinary reason- 
ing and grapples with a set of ideas which neither logic nor exper- 
lence is prepared to entertain. That the author intends this to be his 
doctrine is shown in the cavalier treatment which he accords to the 
philosophy of Kant. The two systems, certainly, can not exist to- 
gether. Yet the rejection of the one in a few sentences reveals either 
a limited acquaintance with the Critique or a fixed determination to 
allow it no place in the solution of the basie problems of epistemology. 

Turning to the third part of the Compendium, we are confronted 
with certain explications that might have come directly from the 
Summa Contra Gentiles—being, in general, types of substance espe- 
cially material, actual and potential existence especially as illus- 
trated in the human personality, causality and purpose, perfection 
and infinity, necessary and contingent being. This wealth of sub- 
ject-matter is crowded into a hundred pages and admits only of 
treatment by samples. The condensed forn of the argument is ag- 
gravated by the scholastic love of division. Take the concept of 
cause. There are six principles of division, some of them not mutu- 
ally exclusive. Thus, causes are classified as ‘‘determining’’ or 
“exemplary.’? Exemplary causes embrace the object which forms 
the basis of the ‘‘mind’s intent’’ and which is ultimately embodied 
in the accomplished fact. In a later analysis this cause becomes 
identical with the final cause. For the mind must have a clear con- 
ception of the end to be reached, before it can competently proceed 
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to seek it (p. 212). The accuracy of the analysis is seriously chal- 
lenged by modern thinkers notably of the Behaviorist school. These 
men allow no prescribed and consciously apprehended goal towards 
which the subject deliberately pursues his way. They will accept 
the validity of Marxuach’s first objections, namely, that it is absurd 
to envisage an end that has no external existence; but they will not 
be greatly impressed by his answer that in many cases things exist 
merely as facts of mind, as objects which we desire, but which we 
can never possess. To this school causality is more explicit than 
that ; it means the fixed relation of objective events to one another. 
The term ‘‘ final cause’’ is an accommodation; it is the mind’s appre- 
ciation of a group of facts in a specific manner which is quite differ- 
ent from that followed in dealing with the phenomena of physics and 
chemistry. In this assessment of values the element of prevision 
does not enter. The same event is the object of study for both sci- 
ence and philosophy, but in different ways. Such a distinction 
would be utterly foreign to the argument of this volume. It would, 
in fact, contradict its primary assumption that causes like logical 
ideas are under the direct control of a supervening Intelligence; 
they can not go astray. 

In spite of the military precision with which familiar concepts 
march through the book, in spite of the arbitrary assurance with 
which one group of principles is excluded and another adopted, the 
present-day student may profitably examine the feelings and thoughts 
which, even in this age of scientific inquiry, exercise a wide and 
forceful influence. 

JAMES H. DUNHAM. 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


W E have received the following contribution from Dr. Chris- 
tine Ladd-Franklin, of Columbia University : 


THe LAw or Parsimony: PsycHouogicaL Loaic 


After quoting a remark of Chancellor Brown—‘‘I have the pleas- 
ure to call your attention to the fact that there is no hip-pocket in 
a football suit’’—the Herald-Tribune said lately : ‘‘By inference one 
is left with the conclusion that Chancellor Brown believes there are 
hip-pockets in other kinds of suits.’? But what kind of ‘‘inference” 
is this? It is a kind which is habitual among the unsophisticated, 
but which has not yet been treated in books on logic. It is, however, 
a perfectly legitimate inference, but the principle upon which it 
rests is a psychological and not a logical one. That principle is what 
I have called the Law of Parsimony. This is an instance of it: 
If I say green cheese is indigestible, I do not, by means of logic, con- 
vey the inference that non-green cheese is not indigestible,—neverthe- 
less there is a fundamental pleasure-pain principle which does enable 
me to make this deduction. It is this: ‘‘No human being ever takes 
any unnecessary trouble.’’ Now if we had meant to say that cheese 
in general is indigestible we never should have taken the trouble to 
specify green cheese as being indigestible: consequently (unless we 
know nothing about non-green cheese, which is not probable), we 
permit our hearer to infer that non-green cheese is in a different 
category from green cheese, and is digestible. It is, therefore, psy- 
chologically correct, though not by way of pure logic, to ‘‘ infer,” 
from what Chancellor Brown has said, as the Herald-Tribune has 
done, ‘‘that he believes that there are hip-pockets in other kinds of 
suits.’’ 
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